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Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual Read 


Transporfation 
by Library 
Rosert R. Hume 
Assistant Director of Publications 
The Trafic Institute 


Rap onge with the appearance of this issue of the Traffic Digest 
and Review, the new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual will be 
rolling off the press. 

This important new book contains 15 chapters and covers the basic 
problems confronted by the accident investigator at the operational level. 
In the words of the new book’s foreword, “‘It is based on practical ex- 
perience in investigating traffic accidents and in training others to do so— 
both at the Traffic Institute and in departmental schools.” 

To give you some idea of the coverage of this new manual, we present 
here a list of the 15 chapter titles: Traffic Accidents and Their Causes, 
Trafic Accident Investigation—What It Is and Why It Is Important, 
Legal Responsibilities in Connection with Traffic Accidents, Planning 
the Accident Investigation, Questioning Drivers and Witnesses, Road and 
Weather Conditions, Clues Useful in Accident Investigation, Skidmarks, 
Measurements and Diagrams in Accident Investigation, Skidmark Meas- 
urements and Records, Photography in Accident Investigation, The 
Accident Report Form, Speed Estimates, Hit-and-Run Investigation, and 
Civil Liability Aspects of Police Accident Investigation. 

The content of the new book is made up entirely of basic training 
manuals. Each chapter deals with a specific topic and can be used as 
the basis for one or more lessons in a training course. When brought 
together as they are, they constitute the most comprehensive operational 
coverage of the field currently available. 

The Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual is richly illustrated, both with 
photographs which illustrate the facts and ideas being discussed, and with 
charts, tables, and diagrams. Like the reading content which they illus- 
trate, these materials have been produced out of broad practical exper- 
lence and tested in the actual training of traffic accident investigators. 

It has not been possible to cover all operational phases of traffic acci- 
dent investigation in this volume. Had publication been delayed until 
all topics were developed, the materials presented here might not have 
been available under one cover for several years. But it is anticipated 
that these materials will eventually become part of a larger complete 
volume to be puolished by the Traffic Institute. 

The price of the new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual is $3.50 list. 
Subscribers to Traffic Institute “Extension Services’ will be given a 
25 per cent discount on single copies, which brings its price to $2.62. 
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Chief Hansson Heads [ACP 


eee Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., is the new president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


He was elevated to the presidency from the office of first vice president 
at the 60th annual conference of the [ACP September 13-17 in Detroit. 


A veteran law enforcement officer who has been chief of the Dallas 
Police Department for more than eight years, Hansson succeeds Cyrille 
Leblanc, retired chief of Gardner, Mass. 


A member of the Dallas department for more than 19 years, Chief 
Hansson began his police career in the Hawaiian Islands when he assumed 
command of the police force of the Ewa Plantation, Ewa, Oahu. 


He is regarded as one of the most progressive law enforcement heads in 
the country and is considered a leader in the trafic law enforcement 
field. He has been chairman of the Traffic Committee of the IACP since 
it was formed in 1950. Chief Hansson is a past president of the Texas 
Police Association. He was elected sixth vice president of the [ACP in 1949. 


Other officers of the [ACP for the 1953-54 term are: First vice president— 
Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo. Second vice president—Chief 
W. E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla. Third vice president—Chief George A. 
Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police. Fourth vice president—Chief John 
D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif. Fifth vice president—Chief Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J. Sixth vice president—Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
superintendent, Virginia State Police. Secretary—Retired Chief John F. 
Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J. Treasurer—Supt. William J. Roach, Water- 
bury, Conn. Executive Secretary—Edward J. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 
Sergeant-at-arms, Chief L. D. Morrison, Houston, Tex. 


Colonel Woodson, the new sixth vice president, is the only new name 
among the list of officers. Executive Secretary Kelly remains in office, 
and the secretary, treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms were re-elected. The 
vice presidents, in line with the Association’s succession policy, moved 
to the next highest office. 


Retired Chief James M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va., is the honorary 
president of the Association. 


Officers of the IACP State and Provincial Section for the coming year 
are: General Chairman—Col. Francis J. McCabe, chief, Maine State 
Police. Vice chairman (East)—Col. Russell A. Snook, superintendent, New 
Jersey State Police. Vice chairman (West)—Supt. A. P. Bunderson, Idaho 
State Police. Secretary—Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, Michigan State 
Police. 4dvisor—Bruce Smith, Institute of Public Administration, N YC. 
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The following were named regional chairmen of the State and Provincial 
Section: North Atlantic—Commissioner William H. Baumann, Vermont 
State Police—Southern—Col. W. B. Lentz, chief, North Carolina Highway 
Patrol. East North Central—Col. Charles C. Oldham, commissioner, 
Kentucky State Police. North Central—Col. David G. Herrick, chief, 
Iowa Highway Safety Patrol. West South Central—Chief Walter J. Elliott, 
Texas Highway Patrol. Mountain-Pacific—Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, 
California Highway Patrol. 


New Orleans was selected as the site for the 1954 conference of the IACP. 





RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 


Resolutions expressing appreciation to ‘seven national organiza- 
tions for support to traffic safety were among those passed by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at its 60th annual con- 
ference last month in Detroit. 

All but one of the seven have given direct financial support to 
the Traffic Institute or to the Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The organizations honored were: Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, Automotive Safety Foundation, National 
Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, Kemper 
Brothers (James S. and H. G., chairman of the board and president, 
respectively, of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and 
American Motorists Insurance Company), Farmers Insurance 
Group Safety Foundation, Allstate Insurance Company, and the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 











TOLERANCE AND BROTHERHOOD ON THE STREET AND HIGHWAY 


P-obably no other aspect of our daily life offers more opportunity to 
give practical meaning to the principles of brotherhood than our behavior 
as motorists and pedestrians. Actually a great deal of traffic killings and 
mai: ing can be attributed to the single fact that people just don’t practice 
the « ementary principles of tolerance and courtesy in traffic. All our bad 
man: ers and disregard for the rights of others seem to come to the surface 
on tl » highway. 

—Norman Damon, vice president, Automotive Safety Foundation 
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Traffic Featured at [ACP Meeting 


A“ OUTSTANDING feature of the 60th annual conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police last month in Detroit was 
the four-hour session on street and highway traffic subjects. 


Following a custom started a number of years ago, the first vice president 
of the IACP presided at this session. On the following day this officer— 
Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex.—was elevated to the presidency of 
the Association. 


The traffic program consisted of reports of the IACP Traffic Division 
by Director Franklin M. Kreml and of the IACP Traffic Committee by 
Chief Hansson, chairman, and addresses by the following: 


Brewster P. Campbell, executive city editor, the Detroit Free Press 
“How to Sell a Police Traffic Safety Program to the Public.” 

George W. Barton, traffic engineering consultant, Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University—‘‘When Will the Trafic Problem End?” 

Paul H. Coburn, director, Motor Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council—‘‘Police Participation in the National Fleet Safety 
Contest.” 

Judge George T. Murphy and Judge John D. Watts, Traffic and Ordi- 
nance Division, Recorder’s Court, Detroit—‘‘What Should a Traffic 
Court Policy Be?” 

W. F. Hufstader, vice president, General Motors Corporation and chair- 
man, Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee—‘“The Importance of 
Street and Highway Transportation to Our National Economy.” 

A condensation of Mr. Coburn’s remarks will be found on page 13 of 
this issue. Excerpts of the other addresses are given here: 


Mr. Krem/—‘‘The traffic fatality record for the first six months of 1953 
was a record low of 6.6 deaths per 100 million miles of vehicle travel. But 
due to the unbelievable increase in vehicle travel there is still a good 
chance that we will break the all-time record for traffic fatalities set in 
1941 when nearly 40,000 persons were killed . . . 

“Unless every police department sets new high goals of enforcement 
against hazardous moving violations, all traffic fatality records will be 
shattered in the next two years ... The public is more in the mood today 
to accept this higher level of enforcement than it was five years ago, be- 
cause everywhere they drive people recognize this new traffic problem.” 


Chief Hansson—‘‘The Traffic Committee’s study of the use of tables 
and charts for determining stopping distances of motor vehicles resu!ted 
in the following conclusions: 
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‘1. No published table is applicable to all conditions of reaction time 
and road drag used to make up total stopping distance. 


‘2. Tables and charts which give general examples of stopping distances 
from various speeds are useful in educating drivers, but are likely to be 
misleading if used to interpret evidence or testimony in connection with 
specific accidents or violations. 


‘3. Tables which represent the basic formulas for driver reaction distance 
and vehicle braking distance are useful in estimating speed from skidmarks, 
brake performance, and other conditions in connection with accident 
investigation and traffic law enforcement. 


“4. The accuracy of such interpretation is largely dependent upon the 
accuracy with which reaction time or road drag factor can be measured 
or estimated. 





TRAFFIC REPORT AVAILABLE 


“Extension Services” subscribers may obtain single copies of the 
report of the Traffic Committee of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, ““Tables and Charts for Stopping Distances of 
Motor Vehicles,” by addressing a card or letter to ‘‘Extension 
Services,” Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 

This report was adopted by the [ACP at its 60th annual con- 
ference in Detroit last month. As the supply of reports is limited, 
only one copy may be sent to a subscriber. 











“5. The simple formula customarily used on the basis of tables and 
charts for braking distance must be adjusted, if highly accurate results 
are wanted, for changes in road drag factor with different distances of 
stopping.” 


Mr. Campbell—‘The Number One ingredient of any police traffic safety 
campaign—far outstripping all others in importance—must be that the 
police department is sold 100 per cent on the campaign. It must be sane 
and feasible in its every aspect. It must be built on a solid foundation. 
It isn’t enough to get a fine slogan—which may sound wonderful but mean 
nothing—and attempt to build a successful safety campaign around it. 
It must mean that the campaign is enforceable—that the police can act, 
with'n the law, to bring about the desired results. It should, in short, be 
a campaign about which the department need have no reservations. By 
and arge we have to scare the motorist into saving his own life. The most 
effective weapon in any traffic safety campaign is the threat of arrest if the 
law :< broken.” 
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Mr. Barton—*‘As far as we can see into the future, the traffic problem 
will always be with us. It will never end. Production of automobiles and 
trucks is accelerating. There is no reason to believe the load on our street 
and highway system will taper off. We are fast reaching the critical limit 
of that system .. . Solutions are: 1) a comprehensive plan based on realities, 
2) better use of existing facilities, 3) modernization of existing facilities, 
4) major new construction,and 5)more money for streets and highways.” 


eer 


Judge Murphy—‘The willful violator must be dealt with sternly to 
deter the possibility of further infractions. We feel that we must send them 
to jail . . . The Court’s experience has clearly demonstrated the value of 
confidence in the police officer. This must be continually impressed on 
young officers. Traffic Court could not function without confidence in and 
respect for the integrity of the police officer.” 


Judge Watts—Any (traffic) program, to succeed, must have public 
support. But year in and year out thousands of good citizens whose cars 
have been damaged, who have suffered injuries, or who have lost their 
homes through accidents, have sustained this great loss because of the 
inability of the persons who hit them to pay the damages. What has been 
done for these people? Nothing. 

“T have made a study of a number of programs regarding unpaid judg- 
ment funds, and believe the following plan is the best: Administered by 
the state, a collection is made of $1.00 each year when license plates are 
issued. In addition, another $1.00 is collected every three years with the 
issuance of driver licenses. This builds up a fund from which persons, 
with unsatisfied judgments, are paid up to $5,000 in damages. The driver 
unable to pay the judgment is not allowed to drive until he reimburses the 
state for the amount of the judgment. This is doing something for the 
public, the most important member of our traffic safety team.” 


Mr. Hufstader—‘‘Our great fleet of motor vehicles represents one of 
our major national resources. Industrial progress has certainly been greatly 
accelerated by the availability of modern highway transport. 

“Sixty million Americans ride in cars every day. Ten million trucks are 
performing vital service without which our economy could not function. 
. .. We are suffering from ‘growing pains’ in the highway transportation 
field. We have expanded the use of motor vehicles more rapidly than we 
have improved the facilities upon which their safe and efficient use de- 
pends. We must make our streets and highways adequate for present and 
anticipated trafic demands. We must make better use of our streets and 
highways. 

“Insofar as our joint efforts have been successful in achieving more 
efficient highway transportation, we in the industry look forward to in- 
creasingly close and constructive cooperation with all highway trafhc 
agencies.” 
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4.B.A. Announces Court Contest Winners 


oo“ HUNDRED and fifty-one cities, processing 15,574,506 traffic cases 
in 1952, entered the sixth annual Trafic Court Contest sponsored 
by the American Bar Association. 


On the basis of reports received, which were also used in the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities conducted by the National Safety 
Council, 20 cities were named to receive awards. 


These awards are recognition for the progress made in improving the 
practices and procedures used by the court trying traffic cases. The in- 
formation submitted by the cities covered: traffic court administration, 
trial procedure, use of moden non-fixable traffic ticket and complaint, 
courtroom environment, educational activities, penalization methods, sep- 
aration of trafic cases from other criminal trials, and attendance at 
trafic court conferences by the judge and prosecutor. The judging com- 
mittee also considered the increase in grade received by the city over 
previous years as compared with other cities within the same population 


group. 


The 1953 trafic court awards were made to the following cities: 


Group 1—Population over 1,000,000 Group 5—200,000 - 350,000 
No award. First Place . Toledo, Ohio 
Honorable mention: Chicago Second Place-tie {Dayton, Ohio 


\Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Honorable mention { Akron, Ohio 
\Rochester, N. Y. 


Group 2—750,000 ~ 1,000,000 Group 6—100.000 - 200 000 
No award. First Place . . Hartford, Conn. 
Honorable mention —Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Group 3—500,000 - 750,000 Group 7—50,000 - 100,000 

First Place . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Honorable mention —Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stockton, Calif. 


No award. 
Honorable mention: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Group 8—25,000 - 50,000 


Group 4—350,000 - 500,000 Honorable mention —Appleton, Wis. 
No award. Provo, Utah 
Honorable mention: Oakland, Calif. Nutley, N. J. 


Group 9—10,000 - 25,000 
First Place . . Corvallis, Ore. 
Honorable mention Salisbury, Md. 
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The judging committee cautioned the cities recognized this year that 
these awards do not constitute either acceptance or approval of their 
present methods, operations, practice and procedure—only recognition of 
efforts to improve their traffic courts. There are many cities honored in 
previous years which continue to maintain high standards. 


* * * 


No states were entitled to full recognition for efforts during the past 
year, in the opinion of the judging committee. Minnesota and New York 
were given honorable mention. The committee commended the states of 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Montana, Oklahoma, and Oregon for conducting state-wide judicial con- 
ferences for traffic court judges and prosecutors. 


TRAFFIC JAMS COST DETROIT AREA MOTORISTS $48,000,000 


The cost of traffic congestion last year to Detroit area motorists was 
more than $48,000,000 in gasoline alone, the Automobile Club of Michigan 
reported. 

Motorists in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties used 694,000,000 
gallons. Auto Club engineers declared that at least 25 per cent of it was 
used up at traffic signals and during stops on congested streets. 

Michigan Police Journal 


Brakes Bad In Many Cars, Check Shows 


eer 


The result of four weeks of ‘Safety-Checks’ of vehicle condition has 
revealed that one vehicle of every six checked has brakes in poor to dan- 
gerous condition,” said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, and vice president of General Motors, in 
announcing results of the annual “Check Your Car (Truck)—Check 
Accidents” program. 

“The condition of brakes this year,” Mr. Hufstader added, “‘is far 
worse than reported in any previous ‘Safety-Check’ program. Brakes 
that are not maintained in safe operating condition are a threat to drivers 
and pedestrians alike.” 

He pointed out that although the over-all condition of vehicles is 
slightly better than the 1952 ‘‘Safety-Check”’ report, ove out of every four 
vehicles checked was in need of maintenance attention to one or more 
parts affecting safe operation. 
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Driver Records Transmitted Instantly to Court 


A new type two-way facsimile telegraph system has been installed in 
the offices of the Maryland Department of Motor Vehicles and the traffic 
court in Baltimore. It provides instantaneous facsimile communication 
for the rapid transmission of a traffic law violator’s previous driving 
record from the record section of the Motor Vehicle Department to the 
trafhe court. 


Here is how the system operates: 


A Western Union transceiver has been installed in the office of the 
trafic clerk. When a driver’s record is not on hand, a request is hand- 
written or typed and placed on a drum of the transceiver. Instantly 
the request whirls in front of a tiny electric eye and an exact reproduc- 
tion flashes automatically in “‘picture” form to the record section of the 
Motor Vehicle Department. 


There the driver’s record is withdrawn from the master files and wrapped 
around a metal cylinder on a sending unit. The cylinder whirls in front 
of an electric eye and a reproduction of the driver’s record flashes to the 
trafic court in a matter of seconds. 


Letters, orders, requisitions, drawings, signatures—and even photo- 
graphs—can be transmitted at lightning speed and with photographic 
accuracy. There is no processing of material either before or after trans- 
mission. The received copy arrives ready for immediate use. 


The facsimile telegraph connection is a vast improvement over the old 
system of requesting information by telephone, according to Baltimore’s 
chief trafic magistrate, Stanley Scheer. 


He said that in at least three cases in the first few weeks the facsimile 
hookup was used the current favorite among driving gimmicks—that of 
keeping an old, spare license around to cover up a suspension or revoca- 
tion—was halted. 


In many other instances, he commented, it has acted as a lie corrector, 
forcing “‘blameless”’ drivers to back down on court-told versions of their 
driving history. 


-AAMVA Bulletin 


[here is nothing more tragic in life than the utter impossibility of 
changing what you have done. 
—John Galsworthy 
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C.H.P.’s New Training Academy 


Ox SepreMBER 5 the California Highway Patrol held open house at 


its new training Academy. 





The facilities offered in the new academy are among the most com- 
plete and efficient in the country. The building is located on a 250-acre 
tract outside of Sacramento and thus has adequate space for expansion. 


Besides classrooms, some of the other facilities include: 





7. A two-story administration building with 10 staff offices on the 
first floor and four bedrooms, a living room and bathroom on the second 
floor for visiting instructors. 


2. Library with book cases in walls (a large fire place in one end) and 
furnished with library tables and chairs. 


3. Two concrete enclosed rooms, one for arms repair and cleaning, the 
other for storage of state-owned arms and ammunition. 


4. Recreational room and small P.X. The recreational room can be 
turned into an additional classroom. 





5. Combination gymnasium and auditorium. This can be used for 
all indoor athletic events, graduation exercises, etc. It is equipped with 
a public address system. 





6. A two-wing dormitory with 10 rooms in each wing. Each room 
houses four trainees. Every trainee is supplied with an individual closet, 
chest of drawers, small desk-table, chair and bed. Each wing also has 
community lavatories and showers. 


, ; ; : a 

7. At the head of the two dormitory wings is an office and sleeping ; 
accommodations for duty officers. Here also is located a mail room, and ; 
sick bay and first-aid room that will accommodate two to four patients. 


8. A mess hall with facilities for seating 120 persons. This also contains 
the kitchen and living quarters for kitchel personnel. 


9. Two hundred yards away from the main building group is the pistol 
range. It is so constructed to permit both day and night firing and firing 
during inclement weather. Eleven firing positions are provided. Targets 
are of the rotating type controlled by electric timing devices. Targets 
are edgewise to the shooter and will rotate to face him and swing away 
again, on pre-selected timed cycles. 


There are two classrooms which will seat approximately 60 students 
each. Some of the features of the classrooms are: 
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This aerial view of the Academy’s 250-acre tract shows: 1. administration building, 
2. two classrooms and air conditioning equipment, 3. library, ammunition and arms 
storage, supply room, recreational room, and PX, 4. duty office and sick bay, 5. dormi- 
tory, lavatory, and showers, 6. dormitories, 7. gymnasium and auditorium, 8. kitchen 
and dining hall, and 9. pistol range. 





Between the classrooms is an area housing visual aids, storage rooms 
and a projection booth. The projection booth will have portholes on 
both sides allowing the projectors to be used for either classroom. Each 
instructor has a locker of his own to be utilized for the storage of his 
particular type of visual aids. 


The blackboard is of a sliding type, approximately 12 feet long, mounted 
on rollers, permitting it to slide 8 feet in either direction. 


The area immediately behind the blackboard is divided into three four- 
foot sections. The center section is a metal board which adapts itself 
to the use of magnetized cars or devices. A suspended roll of paper can be 
pulled down over the metal, permitting the instructor to illustrate any 
type of roadway and still allow the use of magnetized devices. 


The four-foot sections on each side of the metal board are cork. These 
will be used for posting visual aids and posters which can be covered or 
exposed by moving the blackboard. 
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In addition to individual public address systems in each classroom, 
there is a paging system with talk-back facilities throughout the build- 
ings. To implement the public address and paging systems, there is a 
portable amplifying system and record-playing unit which can be plugged 
in for use in various buildings. 

The department plans to establish a 12-week training course for re. 
cruits and a two-week refresher course for in-service personnel. Personnel 
from other law enforcement agencies will be permitted to attend both 
courses upon request by their department heads. Charges will be made 
only for housing and incidental supplies. 


* * * 


Number of High-School Trained Drivers Increasing 


By next spring the nation will have at least 5,000,000 young men and 
women who have been trained in high school to be safe drivers, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies said recently when it announced 
that top honors among 23 states named as recipients of plaques in its 
Sixth Annual Driver Education Award Program had been shared by 
Oklahoma, Delaware and Massachusetts. 

If the present rate of growth of the driver education movement is 
maintained, the Association added, within four years more than a million 
high school students will be enrolled annually in these courses, starting 
with the 1956-57 academic term. Nearly 800,000 students took the safe 
driving courses in 8,653 public high schools during the 1952-53 term ended 
last June, the highest on record, it was announced. This represented an 
enrollment increase of about 61,000 over the previous school year. 

Oklahoma achieved 169.8 points of a potential 200 under the point 
scoring system now used in the driver education award program to give 
equal credit to the quality of a state’s courses and to increases in the 
number of schools offering the courses and students taking them. Second 
highest score was Delaware’s 165.9, with Massachusetts next with 165.5. 

Besides the highest ranking given these three states which received the 
Association’s Award of Excellence for scores above 165 points, seven 
others were named as recipients of its Award of Honor and 13 were desig- 
nated by the board of judges to receive the Award of Merit. 

Second honors were attained under the program’s point system by 
New York, Minnesota, California, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, and New 
Jersey. These states ranked from fourth to tenth respectively, and re- 
ceived the Award of Honor for scores between 130 and 134 points. 

The Merit Award, for scores between 95 and 129 points, goes to the 
following states, ranking from eleventh to twenty-third, respectively: 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Nevada, Connecticut, New Mexico, Arizona, \Vest 
Virginia, Washington, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Indiana and Oregon. 
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For Safer Police Driving 


by 
Paut H. Cosurn 
Director 
Motor Transportation Division 
National Safety Council 


(This is a condensation of the paper, ‘Police Participation in the 
National Fleet Safety Contest,” which Mr. Coburn presented at the 
60th annual conference of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police last month in Detroit). 


— the automobile became an instrument of law enforcement, police 
administrators have had to learn such matters as vehicle selection, 
preventive maintenance, cost accounting, and the other important tech- 
niques of efficient fleet operation. 

They have also learned that an important item of expense in fleet 
management is the direct and indirect costs of traffic accidents, in which 
their own vehicles are involved. 

Direct vehicle accident costs include the cost of insurance and the cost 
of repairing damage to your own vehicles, when they are involved in 
accidents. 

Indirect costs are made up of such items as 1) loss of use of the vehicle 
while it is being repaired, 2) cost of supervisory time spent cleaning up 
after the accident, 3) loss of the services of departmental personnel 
temporarily disabled by the accident, 4) loss of prestige and public good 
will when a police vehicle is involved in an accident. 

Fortunately, however, the cost of accidents is not a fixed cost. On the 
contrary, it is a highly flexible cost. Commercial fleets of all sizes have 
discovered that accident costs can be greatly reduced by the simple 
expedient of reducing accident frequency. And, to reduce accident fre- 
quency, it is necessary to have a continuing program of in-training and 
safety supervision for vehicle drivers. 

This may come as a surprise to some police administrators who feel 
that since police must enforce the trafic and safety regulations, they 
become safe drivers themselves—merely by association. Unfortunately, 
there are several psychological factors working against this theory. For 
example, every squad car driver knows that if he receives an emergency 
call, he must go to a given address in the shortest possible time. In doing 
so, he can ignore many traffic rules and regulations—even go through 
stop lights. This attitude, however, may carry over to routine patrol. 

Arother handicap is that police vehicles are usually well marked and 
have high visibility. In consequence, other vehicle drivers give them a 
wide berth. Few motorists ever have the temerity to dispute the right- 
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of-way with a squad car. Over a period of time, squad car drivers get 
used to having their way in the little day-to-day traffic encounters. They’ re 
not as wary of traffic hazards—not as defensive-driving minded, as the 
private motorist has to be, to keep out of accidents. 

A third handicap often results from the action of police administrators. 
They do not insist, emphatically enough, that departmental vehicles be 
driven safely. Too often, the chief betrays the feeling that having a little 
accident now and then is an inescapable part of the job. 

But, you may argue, “‘Aren’t most police accidents unavoidable?” 
You will point out that the officer, pursuing a fleeing car, has little time 
to think about the niceties of safe driving. True, but I think if you'll 
examine your records, you will find that less than one third of your ac- 
cidents occur during emergency or pursuit. 

One police agency, I know, analyzed its motor vehicle accidents for a 
twelve-month period and discovered that approximately 78 per cent of its 
accidents occurred during routine patrol duty, and only 22 per cent during 
emergency or pursuit driving. Further investigation indicated that by 
reducing its accident frequency by just 25 per cent, the department 
would probably save enough to purchase 12 new patrol cars a year. It 
would be my guess that very few police departments would not welcome 
the opportunity to squeeze a few new motor vehicles out of their budgets. 
This particular police agency, realizing that it was quite unlikely that 
their budget could be increased in the immediate future, saw no better 
way to secure the needed new equipment than from the dollars saved 
through the reduction of unnecessary accidents. 

Now we are ready to ask the question, ““Why should police participate 
in the National Fleet Safety Contest?” Wesaid before that every police 
department should have a safety program for driving personnel. Par- 
ticipating in the National Fleet Safety Contest should be a part of that 
program. Notice I am not implying that mere participation in the contest 
will solve all your problems. It will, however, furnish you with the absolute 
minimum essentials for such a program. 

Whether you participate in the contest or not, you must have a yard- 
stick for measuring the accident frequency of your fleet. This is basic. The 
accident frequency rate of your fleet should be computed in terms of 
reportable accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles. And in order to get a rate 
that is significant, you need a good definition of what you will ‘‘count”’ 
as a fleet accident. I recommend the standard definition used by all di- 
visions of the National Fleet Safety Contest, including over 1400 fleets 
in all branches of the motor transportation industry. 

It is good accident prevention practice to keep records of your monthly 
accident rates so that over a period of time you can tell whether your 
record is improving or deteriorating, and what months are the most 
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hazardous and which require special attention. In short, where and how 
you can best direct your efforts to eliminate preventable accidents. 

It is also good practice to know the accident rates of other police fleets, 
who are using the same definition of reportability in computing their 
rates. By comparing rates with other fleets you can tell whether you are 
doing better or worse than average. And, if you are entered in the contest 





ATTENTION: CHIEFS OF POLICE 


I strongly urge every chief in the country to enter his depart- 
ment in the police division of the National Fleet Safety Contest 
conducted by the National Safety Council. 

We in the police service place a high value on the lives and limbs 
of our men. We can openly profess this feeling by participating in 
this fleet safety contest. 

Let’s show the people in our communities that the police can prac- 
tice what they preach in traffic safety! 


Cart F. Hansson 
President, International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Chief of Police, Dallas, Tex. 











you will receive this information regularly. This information gives you 
a focal point when talking about accident prevention with your patrolmen. 
Each month, the contest bulletin shows your rank in the contest, how 
many fleets you are competing with, your current accident rate, and the 
average rate for all contestants in your group. 

At sessions of your in-service training school, explain the contest and 
contest standing. If you are way down on the list you can show your 
men factual evidence that they are doing a below-average job. If you are 
near the top, you can call for special effort to gain the top spot. As interest 
in the contest grows, your men will devote more attention to safe driving. 
Most drivers have the ability to drive a lot better than they do. All they 
need is some motivation for putting forth their best effort. When they 
know you are keeping score on accidents, they won’t want to have an 
accident that will damage the team’s record. I believe participation will 
have a definite, favorable public relations value. Your participation im- 
mediately tells the public that enforcement agencies are endeavoring to 
practice what they preach. Your participation in the contest tells the 
general public in plain language that police officers, individually and 
collectively, are pointing the way toward safer driving habits. 


(To register in either of the police divisions (city or state) of the National 
Flee: Satety Contest, write to the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, or to the [ACP Traffic Division, Evanston, Ill.) 
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TEN SECONDS TO LIVE 





(From Iowa Department of Public Safety) 


He pushed his sleeve back, held his wrist close to the lighted speed- 
ometer, squinted to read the time. A little after nine. Five, ten minutes 
after. Ought to be home in a half an hour. 

If he’d known he had only ten seconds to live, he might have checked 
the time more closely. He might have done several things differently. 

Ten seconds to live. He massaged his eyes with thumb and middle 
finger, trying to rub out some of the sand. 

Nine seconds to live. He'd driven almost eight hours since lunch, and 
was beginning to feel it. 

Eight seconds to live. Lousy driving in the rain. Light from your head- 
lights just seem to soak in along the water. 

Seven seconds to live. Probably need a new windshield wiper blade. 
Old one just spreads the water around instead of wiping clean. Get one 
tomorrow, or next time it rains. 

Six seconds to live. Somebody threw a cigaret out of an on-coming car. 
The red glow dissolved almost before it hit the pavement. 

Five seconds to live. He planted his heels on the floorseat, trying for 
comfort. 

Four seconds to live. At 60 miles an hour, a car covers 88 feet of pave- 
ment every second. Four seconds, 352 feet. 

Three seconds to live. Something looked wrong through the blurry wind- 
shield. A tentative dab at the brake stiffened into desperate pressure 
as he made out a truck ahead. 

Two seconds to live. Panic moved in. Turn to the left. No, car coming. 
Headlights too close. Can’t make it. Turn to the right. 

One second to live. Horror numbed everything into slow motion. He 
was floating through the air. He opened his mouth to scream. 


No seconds to live. 
x OK O* 


$5,349 TRAFFIC FINE SETS ALL-TIME HIGH 


A 27-year-old Chicagoan is believed to be the current record-holder 
holder for the largest traffic fine ever assessed. 

Judge Joseph J. Butler of Chicago’s Speeders Court fined Jerry Lever- 
son $5,349 for 71 traffic violations. It was estimated that it would take 
Leverson nine years to serve out the fines, if he were not able to pay. 

* OK Ox 


A disaster is usually considered an accident causing the death of five or 
more persons. 
—from Accident facts 
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Safety’s Big Show Begins October 19 


Are police good drivers? 
Are arrests at accident scenes legal? 


What can be done about hot rods? 


Twelve thousand safety leaders from all parts of the nation and sev- 
eral foreign countries will get the answers to these questions and thousands 
of others when the 4lst National Safety Congress and Exposition con- 
venes in Chicago Oct. 19-23. 


While all phases of accident prevention will be covered in the 200 sep- 
arate sessions of the Congress, increased emphasis will be placed on 
trafic accidents—the nation’s leading cause of accidental death. Last 
year traffic accidents cost the nation 38,000 dead and 1,350,000 injured— 
and Americans lost $3,750,000,000 in wages, overhead insurance costs, 
motor vehicle damage and medical expense. 


With the exception of the motor vehicle rate, all accidental death 
rates have decreased steadily since the formation of the National Safety 
Council in 1913. In the five preceding years, 1908 to 1912, the average 
accidental death rate was 83 per 100,000 population, divided roughly 
into 2 for motor vehicle and 81 for other classes. By 1952 the non-motor 
vehicle rate had dropped from 81 to 37. But this progress has been partly 
offset by an increase in the motor vehicle death rate from 2 to 24, due 
to tremend~:s growth in the use of autos. 


The Congress, which is the annual convention of the Council, is the 
world’s largest safety event and one of the country’s largest conventions. 
Twenty hotels will be used to house the 12,000 delegates. More than 600 
speakers and panel participants will appear on the program, and a con- 
vention staff of 300 members of the National Safety Council’s head- 
quarters staff will be required to run the Congress. 


A highlight of the Congress will be the annual banquet, which will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Conrad Hilton hotel, attended by 
2,000 delegates. 


Among the speakers at the Congress will be Harrison C. Hobart, as- 
sistet secretary of labor; Ivy Baker Priest, treasurer of the United 
States; Clifford Davis, member of Congress from Tennessee, and Ned 
H. earborn, president of the National Safety Council. 
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Deaths Decrease in August 


i er persons were killed by auto accidents in August than in any 
other month so far this year, the National Safety Council has 
reported. The death toll was 3,700. 

Nevertheless, the Council said, that was 2 per cent less than the toll 
for August last year, when 3,780 were killed. 

It also was the fourth consecutive month this year in which the traffic 
toll has decreased or shown no change from the corresponding month 
of 1952. The year’s record has been: 


RT Ce ae rere ee oe | a eerie are —2% 
OS rrr ree Do biden 6 So esas hdd () 
DN ih ig ek eae aes ees Te, io hacer ade aceedehas 0 
Ae OCR ee Tere I ere — 2% 


The relatively favorable record during the summer vacation and tour- 
ing months is in contradiction of the common belief that more travel 
means more traffic deaths, the Council said. Mileage figures for August 
are not yet available, but the Council reported that for seven months 
travel was up 5 per cent. Since deaths rose only 2 per cent, the mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles) for seven months was 6.5— 
the lowest ever recorded. 

The traffic death toll for the eight-month period was 24,120—an increase 
of 2 per cent over the 23,730 deaths for the comparable period last year. 

In an attempt to give a more complete picture of the traffic accident 
situation, the Council recently undertook to gather monthly injury in- 
formation as well as the death figures. Because of varying state laws 
and administrative practices covering non-fatal injuries, the Council said 
the figures are not as accurate and up-to-date as death statistics. 

However, the staté reports show injuries are about 4 per cent higher 
this year, as compared with the 2 per cent death increase. 

Of the 47 states reporting traffic deaths for August, 27 had fewer fatal- 
ities than in August last year. But for eight months, only 16 still had 
reductions, two had no change and 29 reported increases. 

The 16 states with fewer deaths for eight months were: 


5 MRE s et er — 59, 
Washington ............. a a —5% 
South Carolina........... ED NE ie cia heels awd Sas —5% 
ee pererreraae a —4% 
esis esis wane a eal os —i3%, Winsconsin ..........0....4. —47, 
I ins Seiahao oich a — 8% Missouri ................. —3% 
Ngo 5 a a da es ot a enn —3% 
ec st cw rk wh i —2% 


Of the 462 reporting cities, 94 had decreases in August, 85 had increases, 
and 283 reported no change. For eight months, 161 had reductions, 
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117 had no change, and 184 recorded increases. 





Perfect records in August were reported by 331 cities, the three largest 
of which were Providence, R. I. (248,700); Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600), 


and Des Moines, Ia. (178,000). 


Cities which still had perfect records at the end of eight months totalled 
106. The three largest of these were Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Raleigh, 
N. C. (65,700), and Covington, Ky. (64,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of eight months, 16 had 


populations of more than 200,000: 


Drenver, Cote ...i cs cccee —42% 
Miami, Fla. ............. —40Q% 
ee  ererrr ers — 38% 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ —33% 
ON ee —31% 
Daytes, Obie. ........... — 26% 
Omaha, Nebr. ........... —25% 
San Diego, Calif. ........ —23% 


Eamewine, Ty. 2.0.02... —21% 
San Francisco, Calif. ...... —19% 
a, a —17% 
Toledo, Ohio ............ — 9% 
Be EA, Fs cc askcas — 6% 
re — 4% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ — 3% 
Baltimore, Md. .......... — 2% 


The three leading cities in each population group for eight months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 





Reg. Reg. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......... >. Sl a rrr 1.0 
Detrott, Mech. .............; 3.4 Providence, R.I............. 1.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............ 45 UWoeckoste, N.Y. ....5...5.-. 1.4 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000-200,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 2.2 Wilmington, Del............. 0.6 
PE BO kaa ead anencnre 3.3. Youngstown, Ohio........... 0.7 
Cleveland, Ohio ............. 3.3. Baton Rouge, La. ........... 0.9 
500,000-750,000 Population 50,000-100,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn........... et. MI Se Mit: sk ese nccesees 0.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ oe a 0.0 
feowstem, Tem. «2... ..6600505 3.2 Mt. Vernon, N.Y. .......... 0.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
Denver, Colo................ 2 Palo Alem, Cae. ........00. 0.0 
Seattle, Wash. .............. 1.4 Ann Arbor, Mich. ........... 0.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........... 28 Willines, Mont............... 0.0 
Reg. 
Rate 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Cabf, ...........4.: 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. ............ 0.0 
a 0.0 
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Chemical Tests Gain as Evidence of Drunk Driving 


Chemical test evidence in cases of driving while under the influence is 
being used by an increasing number of cities and states. 

Use of the chemical tests as evidence, rather than use of “‘walk-the- 
straight-line’’ tests, results in a much higher percentage of convictions of 
intoxicated drivers. A recent report by the National Safety Council 
shows that 369 cities within 42 states used chemical tests as evidence 
during 1952. This is a 52 per cent increase in the number of cities over 
10,000 population which reported using tests in 1951. 

Employment of chemical tests to determine the degree of intoxication 
in suspected drinking drivers was reported by some enforcement agency 
in all but four states for 1952. The four which do not use them are Arkan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. In 33 of the states, 
both the state agency and some city or cities utilized this scientific evi- 
dence in the courts. 

Sixteen states have enacted chemical test statutes patterned after 
Act V of the Uniform Vehicle Code, which sets forth the percentage of 
alcohol the blood must contain to justify the driving while intoxicated 
charge. These states are Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


6,400 Cars for Driver Education 


An all-time high of 6,400 cars, valued at $12,800,000, were provided 
the nation’s high schools by new car dealers for driver education use 
during the 1952-53 school term, the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee has announced. 

“This contribution on the part of new car dealers represents an in- 
crease of 1,900 cars since the 1949-50 school year—which indicates prog- 
ress is being made in high school driver education. The 6,400 cars used 
in practice driving instruction this year is an increase of 400 cars over 
the previous school term,” said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Com- 
mittee and vice president of General Motors Corporation. 

(Those interested in obtaining cars for driver education purposes 
should contact their local new car dealers association for information— 
or write to the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, 1200 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 
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U.S. Motor Vehicle Registrations Nearing 55 Million 


Motor-vehicle registrations in the United States are continuing to climb 
and are expected to reach 54,700,000 for 1953, according to an estimate 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Passenger cars will number 45,035,000, a 2.8 per cent increase over 
1952, while trucks and busses are expected to total 9,674,000, a 2.4 per 
cent rise. California, with 5,405,000 registrations, will lead all other 
states by more than a million vehicles. The second ranking state, New 
York, for the first time will pass the 4-million mark. 

The largest gains are taking place in the 11 western states with increases 
ranging from 6.3 to 1.8 per cent, and averaging 4.3. Next in line are the 
16 southern states and the District of Columbia with an average increase 
of 2.6 per cent. The 9 northeastern states rank third with a |2.4 per cent 
rise, and lastly the 12 north central states with an average gain of 2.2 
per cent. 

For all States and the District of Columbia, the increase over 1952 is 
2.7 per cent. Over two-thirds of the western states, one-half of the south- 
ern states, one-third of the northeastern states, and one of the 12 north 
central states (Michigan) are above the national average increase in 
registrations. 


ATA ESTABLISHES NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., has established a National 
Committee on Education to make reports and recommendations to any 
industry group or organization interested in the development of college 
curricula pertaining to motor carrier transportation. 

The committee also will be the unifying agency for industry groups or 
organizational units engaged in educational programs designed to pre- 
pare students for employment in the trucking industry. Further, it will 
serve as an official authority for the endorsement of educational materials 
and will do such original work as is appropriate for such a central com- 
mittee. 


AWARDS FOR SHORT COURSE TRAINING 


The Chicago Motor Club and the Citizens Traffic Safety Board of 
Chicago are providing awards for police officers and others to attend 
short courses at the Traffic Institute this fall, raising to 12 the number of 
organ zations furnishing this type of assistance. 
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Oklahoma City Police Try Backseat Driving 


What this country needs is more back backseat drivers—who know 
what they’re talking about. 

This was proved recently by the Oklahoma City Police Department 
which did the rear seat driving by public address system at the inter- 
section of NW 10 and Pennsylvania during an afternoon rush hour. 

Prior to the experiment only 22 cars were crossing the intersection 
from the south each time the traffic light turned green. A line of cars 
was backing up several blocks. 

Afterwards, 34 cars were clearing the intersection from the south. 

Maj. Clay A. Scheid, head of the traffic division, said officers by loud- 
speaker coached motorists on how to do it. They were parked beside 
the road, near the intersection. 

The traffic light at the intersection has a dual purpose. In addition 
to designating the time at which cars should cross the intersection, it 
designates when motorists should turn left. 

By instructing the drivers over the public address system to close up 
the distance between cars and to pull into the left turn lane when they 
wanted to turn west, the officers speeded the traffic flow by about 50 
per cent. 

Major Scheid said the remote control rear drivers will continue to 
operate at the corner during rush hours until most drivers who regularly 
use that route have been instructed. 

A professional race track announcer was used to train the policemen. 
Major Scheid said that if any other departments would like to use this 
technique, he would be glad to correspond with them on the words to 
use and words not to use. 


DETROIT ORIGIN AND DESTINATION STUDY 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area Trafic Study, commonly known as 
the Origin and Destination Survey, the largest study of its kind ever 
undertaken in the United States, was started in July. 

The policy committee of the Study is composed of members of federal, 
state, county and city governments which are bearing the cost of the 
survey. 

The survey will cost approximately $600,000 or less than the cost of 
one city-block of expressway, which will cost nearly $10,000,000 a mile. 
Its purpose is to determine where to plan and build future expressways 
and superhighways. 
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SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA RENDERS IMPORTANT 
DECISION IN CHEMICAL TEST CASE 


err TAKEN from the body of an accused person is legally admissible 
to prove him under the influence of intoxicating liquor even though 
he was unconscious at the time it was taken and therefore unable to give 
his consent. This is the holding of the Supreme Court of California in 
State v. Haeussler, (July 7, 1953, 41 A.C. 256) Cal. (2nd) 260 P. (2nd) 8, 
in which the legal aspects of chemical tests are re-examined and confirm- 
ed in a long and most authoritative opinion written by Justice Edmonds. 
It should go far toward further stabilizing the law on the subject. 

Marion Joan Haeussler was tried and convicted upon charges of man- 
slaughter growing out of a fatal automobile accident in which she was 
involved, it having been charged that she was driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor at the time. She was rendered unconscious 
in the accident and while still in that condition at the hospital an attend- 
ant withdrew from her arm a quantity of blood, some of which was used 
to determine her blood type for a transfusion and the remainder was 
turned over to a laboratory technician for analysis. At the trial vigorous 
objection was made to the testimony of the technician concerning his 
fndinzs, but the evidence was admitted, showing her blood alcohol con- 
tent to be .215 per cent and that in his opinion the defendant was under 
the induence of intoxicating liquor. 

Fron her conviction the defendant appealed to the California District 
Court of Appeals, where the judgment was reversed (People v. Haeuss/er, 
Octobr 9, 1952, 248 P. (2nd) 434). This was on the authority of Rochin 
0. Cali ‘ornia, (1952) 342 U. S. 165, 25 ALR (2nd) 1936, in which the U. S. 
Supre: .e Court held that capsules of narcotics obtained from Rochin’s 
body | y forcible removal from his stomach were inadmissible in evidence 
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because the means by which they were obtained were such as to ‘“‘shock 
the conscience and offend even the most hardened sensibilities,”’ thereby 
violating his right to due process of law under the 14th Amendment oj 
the U. S. Constitution. Mrs. Haeussler had successfully contended jn 
the District Court of Appeals that the effect of this decision was to render 
inadmissible any and all evidence obtained by a forcible entry into the 
body, such as by a puncturing of the skin with a needle to withdraw 
blood. Following the judgment of reversal by the Court of Appeals, 
the Supreme Court granted the petition of the prosecution for a hearing 
of the case in that court, under the California code of procedure. 

In its decision the Supreme Court rejected the contention of the de- 
fendant and affirmed her conviction, pointing out that “the Rochin opinion 
does not rest upon the premise that the taking of evidence from the 
person of a defendant or by entry into his body is a decisive factor. In- 
stead the entire course of conduct was examined and found to be brutal 
and shocking.”” The court then goes on to say: “The taking of a blood 
test, when accomplished in a medically approved manner, does not smack 
of brutality. In recent years millions of young men have been subjected 
to such tests as an incident to induction into military service. In this 
state a blood test is required of each person making application for a 
marriage license and physicians engaged in prenatal care of a pregnant 
woman, or attending such woman at the time of delivery, must obtain 
a sample of her blood for purposes of a test for venereal disease. More- 
over, in the present case, Mrs. Haeussler was unconscious at the time 
the blood was withdrawn, and the removal of four of the five cubic centi- 
meters was necessary to provide medical treatment. The only unauthorized 
action of the medical attendant was to remove one additional cubic 
centimeter of blood after the hypodermic needle already has been in- 
serted. Certainly, this conduct cannot be characterized as shocking to 
the conscience, and it does not support Mrs. Haeussler’s claim of a vio- 
lation of due process of law.” 


PRIVILEGE AGAINST SELF INCRIMINATION LIMITED 
TO “TESTIMONIAL COMPULSION.” 


Equally important to those interested in the privilege against self in- 
crimination so frequently raised in such cases is the language of the court 
discussing that question. The opinion explains that ‘‘due process,” as 
employed in the 14th amendment, does not include the privilege against 
self incrimination, but says: ‘However the privilege is guaranteed by 
the Constitution of this state, which declares that ‘no person shall be 
compelled to be a witness against himself.’ Art. 1, sec. 13. Reviewing 
the scope and purpose of that provision this court (has) said: “Wigmore, 
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in an exhaustive and scholarly discussion of the history and policy be- 
hind the provision concludes that the object of the mandate ‘is the em- 
ployment of legal process to extract from the person’s own lips an admission 
of his guilt, which will thus take the place of other evidence. In other 
words, it is not merely any and every compulsion that is the kernel of 
the privilege, in history and in the constitutional definitions, but /esti- 
monial compulsion’.” 

“This statement of the rule is consistent with that of the United States 
Supreme Court and the courts of other jurisdictions which, in analogous 
factual situations, have concluded there was no violation of the priv- 
ilege,”” (citing many cases of evidence taken from defendant without his 
consent. Note: 164 ALR 967) ‘Evidence is not obtained by testamentary 
compulsion where it consists of a test of blood taken from an accused, 
but real evidence of the ultimate fact in issue—the defendant’s physical 
condition. * * Similarly, real evidence obtained from a defendant’s stomach 
by use of an emetic is not violative of the privilege against self incrim- 
ination, Despite contrary suggestions, the majority of the court in the 
Rochin case did not rest its reversal of the conviction upon that ground.” 


“INTOXICATION” NOT SAME AS “UNDER THE INFLUENCE” 


Another point clarified in the case is that the term “‘intoxicated”’ is 
not synonymous with ‘“‘under the influence of intoxicating liquor.” The 
court expressly disapproves certain language in earlier decisions of the 
Court of Appeals (wherein it had been intimated there was no difference 
between the two) saying: “Insofar as these decisions hold that a person 
who is intoxicated also is under the influence of intoxicating liquor they 
are correct. * * * It is generally recognized, however, that persons may 
be ‘under the influence of intoxicating liquor’ within the meaning of 
statutes similar to sec. 501 of the Vehicle Code without having been 
affected to the extent commonly associated with ‘intoxication’ or ‘drunk- 
enness.” Thus while a person who is ‘intoxicated’ is necessarily ‘under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor,” the reverse is not true, since under 
the latter term the degree of influence may be much more slight than 
under the former, and therein lies the importance of the different terms 
as used in statutes defining the prohibited condition of automobile drivers. 


OFFICER PERMITTED TO FIX POINT OF IMPACT 


Still another point involved in the case was as to the admissibility of 
the opinion of the investigating officer as to the point of impact of the 
two cers involved in the accident. As to this the court remarked: “‘As 
was seid in Zelayeta v. Pacific Greyhound Lines, (1952) 104 Cal. App. 
(2nd) 716, 232 P. (2nd) 572, 579, ‘it is quite obvious that the conclusion, 
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based upon the facts of a particular case, as to just where a collision 
between two vehicles occurred, may be so obvious that any reasonable 
person, trained or not, can draw that inference from the facts. It is equally 
clear that cases may occur where the opinions of trained experts in the 
field on this subject will be of great assistance to the members of the jury 
in arriving at their conclusions. In such cases a traffic officer who has 
spent years investigating accidents in which he has been required to 
render official reports not only as to the facts of the accidents, but also 
as to his opinion as to their causes, including his opinion, when necessary, 
as to the point of impact is an expert.’ In the present case, the officer’s 
qualifications as a witness included many years of experience in investi- 
gating traffic accidents and reporting their causes to his superiors. He 
based his opinion upon an inspection of skid and gouge marks on the 
pavement and the location of oil, broken glass, parts of the vehicles and 
other debris. The trial court was justified in concluding that a determin- 
ation, from these indicia, as to the point of impact might properly be 
made by an expert.” 


ARIZONA DECISION HOLDS COMPULSORY BREATH TEST 
ADMISSIBLE 


Likewise of great importance in this field is a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arizona (State v. Berg, July 18, 1953), 259 P. 2d 261, holding 
evidence of the alcoholic content of the breath admissible even though the 
defendant was strapped to a chair and his breath captured as soon as it 
left his body. This case will be the subject of ‘““Know the Law” for 
November. 


BUFFALO CHECKS ACCIDENT LINK TO COLORED GLASS 


Acting Mayor Elmer F. Lux has launched a survey to determine the 
relationship, if any, between traffic accidents and tinted windshields and 
windows. 

In a memorandum to Police Commissioner Michael C. Noeppel, Lux 
asked that all police precincts be directed to include in their traffic acc- 
dent reports information on whether the cars involved had tinted glass. 

Particular attention is to be given in cases in which a pedestrian has 
been killed or injured. 

If the survey indicates that tinted windshields contribute to trafhc 
accidents, Lux said, legislation may be sought to bar them in the city. 
—Automotive ews 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Myrtle A. Schultz, 
Institute librarian. 


(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of our 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated). 


CIVIL DEFENSE—BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Civil Defense in the States. By Dorothy C. Thompkins. University of 
California, Bureau of Public Administration. Berkeley 4. Apr. 1953. 56 


pp. $1.25. 


COURTS—PROCEDURES 


“Courtroom Decorum.” Journal of the American Judicature Soctety. 
Aug. 1953. Joseph H. Hinshaw, member of the Chicago bar and author 
of many books and articles on legal subjects, lists the “‘do’s”’ and “‘don’ts”’ 
of proper courtroom decorum. There has been, Mr. Hinshaw says, a 
deterioration of decorum in the courts, especially the lower courts, due 
to an attempt to appease the public’s feeling that formality has no place 
ina democracy. The result has been a lowering of the respect of many 
laymen for both judges and lawyers. For a conclusion, the article con- 
tans “Rules for Uniform Formality and Dignity of Courts,” adopted 
by the Bar Association of Kansas in 1951. 


DEFINITIONS 


“Highway Definitions Part V.—Intersection Terms.’’ American High- 
ways, July, 1953. Recommendations of the Special Committee on Nomen- 
lature of the American Association of State Highway Officials and 
adopted by the AASHO, July 1953. 


DRIVER LICENSE EXAMINERS 


“Mr. Examiner, What Should You Know?” By Glenn V. Carmichael 
and P.ul C. Keller, (NUTI) National Driver Examiner, July-Aug. 1953. 
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INTERSECTIONS—HAZARDS 


Municipal Regulation of Traffic View Obstructions. University of Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Governmental Research and Services, in cooperation 


with Association of Washington Cities. Report No. 122. Seattle. Feb. 
1953. 103 pp. $2. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—REGISTRATION 


1954 License Plate Display Requirements. Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Detroit, Mich. Aug. 1953. binder. The number of states requiring 
only one plate will be reduced to 20 in 1954. In 1953, the number was 22. 


NOISE—TRAFFIC 


“Highway Noise Reduced Through Border Paintings.” American High- 
ways, July 1953. Tests conducted by the Armour Research Foundation 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology on Edens Parkway, near Chicago, 
showed that trucks at usual expressway speeds have a loudness as heard 
by nearby residents about three times that of passenger cars. Hedges 
and trees with dense foliage act as sound absorbers and deadeners. 


POLICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The Police Yearbook 1953. Proceedings of the Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Conference of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. The 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1953. 340 pp. 


POLICE SALARIES 


“Federal Authority Bewails Police Pay. Louisiana Peace Officer, July 
1953. U.S. Attorney General Brownell, in a statement before a graduating 
class of the FBI National Academy, described the level of police salaries 


in many localities as a scandal, and called for public support in bringing 
about increased pay levels. 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT & DEVICES—HISTORY 


“The Development of Modern Traffic Control Equipment.” Munictpal 
Signal Engineer, July-August, 1953. 


VIOLATIONS—TRAFFIC 


Indiana State Police have adopted a policy of notifying the parents 
when a juvenile is arrested or warned by a member of the State Police. 
Brass Button News (Police Div., National Safety Council) Aug. 1953. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(Adil courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, I11., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


Oct. 15-17—Annual Seminar for Graduates of the Traffic Police Admin- 
istration Training Program, Orrington Hotel, Evanston. 


Oct: 19—TPA Graduate Reunion Dinner, 6:30 p.m., Tower Club, 39th 
Floor, Kemper Insurance Building, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-Nov. 20—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation. 


Nov. 2-13—Post Licensing Driver Regulation and Control, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Nov. 2-20—Unit Course in Trafic Law for Police. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Emergency Highway Traffic Supervision Course (for 
Federal Civil Defense Administration) 


Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Unit Course in Directing Trafic—Planning and Tech- 
niques. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Post Licensing Driver Regulation and Control. 
Dec. 14-18—Unit Course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


Jan 14-16 (1954)—Traffic Court Conference, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Jan 25-Feb. 5 (1954)—Traffic Law Enforcement—Administration and 
Techniques, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 5 (1954)— Federal Civil Defense Administration Training 
Program, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Feb. |-5 (1954)—Traffic Court Conference, University of California, Los 


Anveles. 


(For complete information on these courses, write to Director of Training, 


The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evans- 
ton Ili:nots.) 
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